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HOT LITERARY CAKES. 


I.— How to Make Them. 

Every unarrived writer in the land is 
hungering and thirsting for the ability to 
write articles that will sell like hot cakes. 
Now in the cake business there are three 
things actually necessary : To know how to 
make your cake, to know how to bake it, 
and to know how to sell it- Hot cakes do 
not make themselves, bake themselves, or sell 
themselves any more than manuscripts. In 
-the making of a cake, the first thing is the 
getting together of the necessary ingredients, 
and before this is done, you must decide what 
kind of a cake you will make. The same 





process must be gone through with in the 
writing of articles. 


Will you make a little 
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scalloped cake for the baby, or an angel cake 
for your women friends, or a big, substantial 
cake for the men folks ? 


Here is a don’t: Don’t write down to 
your readers; always write up; bake the 
best kind of a cake you can, in the best way 
you can. Get copies of the first-class maga- 
zines from the library, or buy them, and 
read them, and see what kind of articles are 
in favor, and what kind each magazine uses. 
We will say you are going to try your hand 
at making and baking and selling a story for 
adult readers. You cannot write without 
ability, and if you have n’t it at the start, this 
is the way to cultivate it. Ability means 
knowledge and taste, judgment and observa- 
tion, adaptation and language. Reading 
first-class stories attentively and deliberately 
and reading articles giving information about 
people or things or places which go to the 
making up of stories saturates your mind ; 
all this goes to the cultivating of ability. It 
is a malleable mass, which your own peculiar 
genius will use for the mixing of original 
cakes, or if you have no genius, out of which 
you can build stories that will be up-to-date 
and suitable for sale. 

If you have a natural gift for writing 
stories, they will blossom out of, or rather 
into, your mind, like flowers from the sod. 
Or they may come only partially, and you 
have to decide about the rest. Or you may 
have to build the whole cake from the mate- 
rial and knowledge you have gathered. In 
this case you have to decide what kind of a 
cake you will make. Shall it be a nature 
story, a society story, historical, humorous, 
or what? What shall be the motif, the 
setting, the local coloring? Shall it be 
principally conversation, description, or nar- 
ration —a plot, a sketch, or character study ? 
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Shall it be of the past, present, or future ? 
Shall it be sociological, moral, religious, 
metaphysical, practical, or simply entertain- 
ing, —a picture of the surface of life ? 

Having collected your ingredients, the next 
thing is right proportion; the right quan- 
tities of each ; the foundation, the rising, the 
acid, the sweet, the salt, the spice, the flavor- 
ing, and the liquid that blends it all to a 
suitable consistency. Is the motif sufficiently 
important ? Is the plot strong enough, are 
the characters clearly defined, are the comedy 
and tragedy well balanced, is the style viva- 
cious enough to make the cake palatable ? 
Ts it well blended by that desirable and 
necessary ingredient, continuity, so that it 
may read smoothly from beginning to end ? 

Remember that all cake-eaters do not like 
the same kind of spice ; don’t put cowboy 
jokes into a society man’s mouth, or cause 
society platitudes to fall from a mill-girl’s 
lips ; don’t use dialect for a magazine that 
never accepts anything of the kind, and don’t 
write epigrams for an editor who wants 
bright sallies. Then again, all have not a 
fancy for the same kind of flavoring ; con- 
sider whether the authorities who are to 
pronounce judgment upon your cake favor 
sweetness, innocence, religion, philosophy, 
teachers’ conventions, horse shows, country 
frolics, theatres, balls, picnics, landslides, boat 
races, college capers, war, courtship, or 
court-rooms. And remember, as a_ rule 
editors do not take kindly to frosting. Now 
let us proceed to the baking. 


IT. — How to Bake Them. 
Find how hot your oven needs to be for 
this particular cake, and pour it into the 
kind, shape, and size of pan preferred by 


those to whom it is to be offered. 
see that it is the required length, well- 
written — better typewritten —on suitable 
paper, and sent flat or folded flat — no roly- 
polies for the editors. You will next need to 
be sure about the time of baking ; if you do 
not bake it long enough, your cake will be 
dough. Take plenty of time, and hold it 
over until you see if there are any correc- 
tions you can make ; usually after a week 
or so you will find numerous errors and slips 
of the pen or typewriter. Sometimes you 


That is, 


will reconstruct your cake, and sometimes 
you will throw it away and begin afresh. 

If you bake your cake too slowly, it is 
likely to slump, and all your enthusiasm and 
inspiration fall out of it ; if you bake it too 
long, it will be dry and tasteless ; if you bake 
it too quick, it will not have time to rise, and 
will most likely scorch ; if you forget it, it 
is more than probable that nothing but a 
cinder will remain when next you take a look 
at it. Sometimes there will be so much ris- 
ing that you will make two or three cakes 
of it, and sometimes your flow of thought 
will not fill one pan. In that case you will 
have to let it set a while till you get more 
rising ; but every cook knows that a cake 
to be at its best should be made up briskly 
and baked immediately. If your pan was 
well buttered, and you do not get impatient, 
or angry, or over-zealous, the cake should 
come out in good condition, and after it has 
been given time to cool and found to keep 
its shape and savory odor, you can venture 
to think of offering it for sale. 


III. — How to Sell Them. 


First and last, be on hand. Don’t be a 
year behind the style: don’t offer ginger- 
bread when they have been buying it for a 
decade, have got all through, and have begun 
to ask for mountain snow. Don't offer cit- 
ron cake when they are advertising for 
caraway and selling job lots of citron at auc- 
tion ; don’t offer Johnny-cake when they are 
calling for bride-cake, or doughnuts when 
they are paying out dollars to inform the 
public that they are in need of gold cake. 
Don’t send a big square cake when they tell 
you that they wish for round ones ; or scal- 
lops when they beg for hearts. 

And don’t, for mercy’s sake, be oyt of sea- 
son. Where’s the good of offering seal-skin 
cloaks in February, when everybody that can 
afford a seal-skin has purchased one, and is 
thinking now of summer gauze ? Don’t send 
Christmas cakes the week before Christmas, 
when editors are sending back ali the over- 
supply. The yacht race is no good after it 
is all over and everybody is beginning to 
think of the county fair ; spring poems are 
off when the roses bloom, and the brave res- 
cuers of the summer bather when the leaves 
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begin to fall. After the ball is not the time 
to write about the belle of the ball, for then 
there is something else on the programme. 
Scurry around while the fever is on, and be 
the first at the editor’s office. More gifted 
aspirants may arrive after you are safe in 
the fold. There are but few editors who will 
return an accepted manuscript. They have a 
Teputation at stake, and the reputation of the 
periodical which they serve. You can afford 
such an experience better than the editor 
can; if he has n’t intelligence enough to be 
aware of it, the worse for him; he will 
realize it later. 

Do your cakes up neatly ; no decorations ; 
no pink candies, rosettes, or keepsakes. 
Don’t send any love letters, charity letters, 
or your or your [riend’s estimate of the value 
of the cake with it, and don’t undertake to 
know the editor’s business better than he 
does. Maybe you do, and the publisher 
would oust him and put you in his place in- 
stanter if he knew it, but as he does not 
know it, keep cool and keep mum, and await 
developments. If developments aren’t satis- 
factory, don’t cry, just grin ; and if the cake 
returns frayed around the edges and 
smooched, just freshen it as nicely as you 
can and send it off again. Keep it going; 
that’s the word, after it is once off. Each 
time it returns compare it with the stories 
in the periodical to which it was sent and 
find, if you can, wherein it fails to reach the 
mark. Perhaps you can re-write it so that 
it will meet requirements, or you can let it 
go until it finds its place, and write fresh 





stories for the editors who refused the first 
one. ° 

Here is the hopeful thing to bear con- 
stantly in mind, —the longer you write, the 
better you will write. You do not think so ; 
it seems as if you had done the best you 
could, and maybe after you have had a num- 
ber of acceptances the good luck stops, and 
only rejections greet you, but you are im- 
proving, all the same. Your mind is getting 
into the habit of constructing such stories 
as you endeavor to write, and to take notice 
of them in the periodicals, and to take notes 
of them. If you have a real love for making 
cakes, and keep at it always with the effort 
to improve, you will arrive some day ; maybe 
not at the top of the ladder, but you will 
find your own particular niche where your 
stories will sell like hot cakes. 

If you are writing for fun or for the name 
of it, or for money, or because you think it 
is the easiest way to get a living, no one can 
guarantee the outcome ; you may find your 
cakes turned cold on your hands, and maybe 
stale, or you may stumble into the field of 
the golden fleece, and that where others with 
a real love for making cakes have failed. 
The reason of this is that it sometimes hap- 
pens that a person has a love for a thing 
and will not make the effort necessary to 
bring success, or has not the mentality 
necessary to develop ability. But, if you 
have natural ability, in most cases faithful 
work will enable you at last to sell your 
manuscripts like hot cakes. 

Mildred Norman. 


Mattapan, Mass. 





{OWA AND MISSOURI DIALECT. 





Merely local forms of speech, or dialects, 
are found in all languages, in the natural 
order of things. In our own country, even 
the present wide circulation of good litera- 
ture seems not to have had much effect as 
yet on local colloquialisms ; for, after all, the 
majority of us use the forms of speech that 





we have heard all our lives, and generally 
we have not so much as a thought of their 
being peculiar until our attention is called 
to the matter by those to whom our par- 
ticular idiom is unfamiliar. I was forcibly 
impressed with the truth of this conclusion 
when I came upon the word “clumb,” used 
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several times, in so great a book as General 
Wallace’s “#air God.” 

Most of us are glad to try to correct such 
of our localisms as are ungrammatical, if they 
are pointed out to us, but even then “ habit 
is strong.” It does not seem possible to us 
that our language can sound as uncouth to 
others as theirs does to us ! 

When we first settled in Southern Iowa, 
the peculiarities of speech there and just 
across the line in Missouri were very amus- 
ing, and sometimes rather puzzling to our 
unaccustomed ears. 

The Western “I reckon” is carried to 
even greater lengths than the New Eng- 
lander’s “I guess.” It’s: “I reckon it’s 
going to storm right soon.” “Do you 
reckon?” “TI reckon.” 

“Right smart” is another frequent ex- 
pression. A large quantity is “a right 
smart” of corn, for instance, while the word 
“ molasses” is treated altogether as a plural. 
“These are fine molasses ; how many did 


you make this year ?” has a rather surpris- 


ing effect on Eastern ears. 

In that section horses are “hayed,”’ and 
sometimes cows are even “ pailed,” — the lat- 
ter word being something of a mystery, as a 
pail is invariably called a “ bucket.” 

Such expressions as “I did not get to go,” 
“T seen,” “I have saw,” “He gathered a 
knife,” “He clumb the fence,” “He drug 
(dragged ) the sled,” are frequently heard. 

The Biblical method of reckoning time ob- 
tains there, an evening and a morning mak- 
ing a day. A forenoon or an afternoon is 
almost an unknown quantity, while evening 
proper is called “ night.” 

The popular slang phrase, “ Where was I 
at ?” would be wasted on the Missourian of 
the soil, it being purest English in his ears ; 
but when I[ heard a man speak of crossing 
a field “ catawampus,” meaning corner-wise, 


I thought’ it capped the climax of Western 
colloquialisms. 
Beruin, Wis. 


Elma Iona Locke. 








If you must write, write in such fashion 
that the world cannot help but sit up and 
listen. 

Individuality is absolutely requisite. 

The masters of other ages are great by 
reason of their individuality ; and it is not 
by imitating them, but by developing an in- 
dividuality of your own, that you can hope 
to become their equal. Yet imitation is one 
of the amateur’s most frequent faults. West- 
cott writes “ David Harum,” and straightway 
an avalanche of imitations pour down on the 
publishers. Perhaps ninety per cent. of these 
are rejected ; and the remaining ten per cent. 
are published, attaining sometimes a flicker- 
ing success, but more often resulting in a 
dead failure. It is not by imitating greatness 
that any writer can hope to become great. 
He who writes stories of Old France because 
Weyman writes them, or of New France be- 
cause Gilbert Parker writes them, cannot win 
the reward of Weyman or of Parker. In- 


EFFECTIVENESS IN WRITING. 









stead of following the pathway they have 
blazed, you must blaze one of your own. It 
may be only a side path; but even a side 
path is better than the beaten track. 

The development of such an individuality 
calls for long and careful training, a training 
measured less by years than by experience. 
One man may crowd the experience of fifty 
years into twenty-three, as Dickens did ; 
while another, in the full space of fifty years 
and more, attains scarcely the experience of 
a child. Keen observation is needed ; and it 
is the man who looks on the world with ob- 
servant eyes who discerns that tale which 
the world is ever calling for, the tale worth 
telling. 

With this sure foundation to begin with, 
you must learn the art of building — as 
much an art with words as it is with brick 
and stone. In so doing, remember that the 
standards of this age differ vastly from the 
standards of other ages; that the rule of 
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years ago is not the rule of to-day. When 
the nineteenth century began, ornate phras- 
ing was an ideal, and popular writers mod- 
eled their work to suit the prevailing fashion. 
The beginning of the twentieth century finds 
ornate phrasing long since out of date, the 
great world insistently demanding a story 
worth telling, simply told. 

The ideal of to-day calls for intense direct- 
ness. 

Your first words must strike the key-note 
of your story, gripping the reader’s attention 
as with a grip of steel. You must hold that 
attention throughout, never swerving from 
the path you have laid down. And, when the 
end comes, your story must end. 

Among the literary crimes of which in- 
expert writers are most frequently guilty, the 
most general, the one which is most difficult 
of correction and which clings longest, is 
that of moralizing for a couple of pages after 
the story is finished. The writer has in mind 
some cherished flowery words, as useless to 
his narrative as‘is an ancient cart-horse to a 
modern automobile. As often as not the 
story is written to afford these pretty words 
a chance of blossoming before the gaze of 
some editor who, calling for blood and fire, 
is given water and grey embers. For the 
young writer to discard these bits of fine 
writing is like tearing out his very heart 
strings, yet, if he would be effective, discard 
them he inevitably must. 

Having broken away from the beaten 
track, having learned the lesson of aiming 
direct for your destination without turning 
to right or left, you must tread that track in 
a fashion all your own. Use your own words 
and phrases, not the words and phrases of 
others. Learn early the lesson that there is 
no set style to be followed ; and that weak 
imitations of the styles which great men have 
made their own will hamper you as long as 
you cling to them. The style which the 
world demands of you is individual, a mirror 
of yourself ; and, till you have a style of 
your own, your training is not complete. 
You must absolutely put away from your 
mind the idea that all you have to do in 
order to share in Kipling’s fame is to use 
Kipling’s phrases. You must enter on your 
task ready and willing to stand alone. 









You must train yourself diligently in the 
use and meaning of words. Subtle differ- 
ences and shades of meaning are things you 
should know, not theoretically, enabling you 
to define such differences and shades of 
meaning, but practically, so that, in your 
writing, you will never be compelled to halt 
for lack of the one word especially designed 
to convey your exact meaning. An enlarge- 
ment of your vocabulary to its uttermost 
possible limits should be your steady aim. 
For example, instead of perpetually recur- 
ring to the time-worn phrases, “he said” 
and “she said,” you should be able to sum- 
mon on the instant some other expression, 
better fitted for your purpose. “ Re- 
sponded,” “ replied,” “ spoke up,” “ laughed,” 
“flashed back,’ —these all, and a hundred 
other expressions, convey all the meaning of 
the word “ said,” with just a little indefinite 
something added, fitting in ideally with the 
bit of dialogue which precedes or follows. 

Then have your topic so completely in hand 
that for the nonce it is an integral part of 
yourself. Look at the situation you are de- 
scribing with the eyes of the character from 
whose view-point you describe it ; be for the 
moment your own heroine or hero, sinking 
your own individuality in hers or his. Enter 
into the spirit of your story, till all else is 
forgotten ; and, in this spirit, write. At a 
later day it may be well for you to study 
critically in cold blood the word-picture 
drawn by your warm imaginings, adding a 
stroke here and a line there, a shadow in this 
corner and a touch of light in the foreground. 
But, in your first fervor of forming it, yours 
must be a life picture, and you must be so 
thrilled with your subject that you veritably 
live through all you depict, and, while you 
write, think of it alone. 

Writing in this spirit, no straining after 
effect is needed to give style to your work. 
With the right word always at your finger- 
tips, your style will take care of itself, mir- 
roring your own individuality. Then you 
will be a master, as Kipling is ; and young 
writers, blindly striving, will model their work 
on yours, as you in your own earlier days 
modeled your work on that of the great 
ones who had gone before you. 

Victor Lauriston. 


Cratuam, Ont. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 


help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 


may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


oe *e 


The literary genius has the advantage of 
the ordinary person in that he —or she— 
can sometimes turn adversity into profitable 
copy. For example, a writer in the New 
York Tribune tells a story of Miss Banks, 


whose exploits as a newspaper woman have 
brought her into public view, and who once 
came near losing a typewriting machine that 
she was buying on the instalment plan. The 
last instalment was not punctually paid, and 
a man was-sent to remove the machine, but 
was persuaded to leave it for a few hours 
longer, during which time the resourceful 
Miss Banks utilized it to write a story of a 
lady writer whose typewriter was about to be 
seized for non-payment of the last instalment 
due, and who wrote a story of her troubles, 
the payment for which saved the machine. 
The friendly editor to whom the manuscript 
was carried read and accepted it, but upon 
promising to send a check the following 
week, was told that the typewriter would be 
gone by that time. Of course, to his 
astonishment and amusement, he learned that 
the story was taken from life, and thereupon 
completed the incident by handing the lady 
a check upon the spot. 


«*-e 


A practical hint to authors regarding the 
choice of titles for their books is given in a 
talk with a bookseller reported by the New 
York Times. “ There are lots of people who 
miscall titles,” said he. “ I’m convinced that 
a good many really good books fail to sell 
because people are afraid the clerks will 
laugh at them for mispronouncing the names, 
so they get some other book. There is, for 
instance, a man who writes books under the 
name of Owen Rhoscomyl— quite a hard 
nut in itseli—and one of the best of his 
books was called ‘The Jewel of Ynis Galon.’ 
That was a good story, but it is seldom 
heard of. I am sure it is because of the hard 
name. Other titles are either so meaning- 
less they won’t stick in the memory or so 
inconvenient they’re almost as bad. Think 
of calling a book ‘Mr. Jethro and the 
Weaker Sex,’ or ‘The Dowager Countess 
and the American Girl.’” 


e*e 


Here are the statistics of newspapers and 
periodicals published in the United States at 
the close of 1905: Newspapers — Weeklies, 
14,455 ; semi-weeklies, 499 ; tri-weeklies, 54 ; 
dailies, 2,215 ; total newspapers, 17,223. Peri- 
odicals — Monthlies, 2,710; all other peri- 
odicals, 552; total periodicals, 3,262; total 
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newspapers and periodicals, 20,485. Really, 
with so many opportunities, it ought to be 
easy enough for anybody to get into print. 

A * & 

Gertrude Atherton announces a theory of 
“literary perspective” that may, arouse dis- 
cussion. She is writing a novel the scenes 
of which are laid in California and the 
British Isles. The earlier chapters of Eng- 
lish life were written in California, and now 
she is going to London to write about the 
Pacific Slope. “I find,” she declares, “ my 
sense of proportion is better when I am at 
some distance from the scenes about which 
I am writing.” Quoting this, the New York 
Tribune says : “ Many other writers seem to 
have the same experience, or, at least, to act 
upon the same principle, but as a rule they 
are less frank in acknowledging it.” The 
ordinary theory has always been that local 
color in literature is most vivid if an author 
is surrounded by it when he writes. Cer- 
tainly an artist would hardly visit the Rocky 
Mountains, ste¢p himself in their artistic in- 
fluence, and then go to New York or Phila- 
delphia to paint his picture. W. H. Hi. 


~~ 
con 


POE’S “PHILOSOPHY OF COMPOSI- 
TION.” 





To the Editor of Tor WRITER : — 

I have just read your reprint of Poe’s 
article on “ The Philosophy of Composition,” 
in the January Writer. Can it be that you 
take this article seriously ? Can you not 
imagine Poe writing it with a sort of grim 
humor, as a hoax upon a very gullible pub- 
lic? Does he not, in fact, with a fine con- 
tempt for popular perspicacity, give the key 
to the spirit of the article when he refers to 
Godwin and “Caleb Williams’? I do not 
believe this essay would for a moment have 
been taken seriously, had not Poe, in two 
paragraphs, relapsed into sincerity in spite 
of himself, thus throwing an atmosphere of 
truth over the whole. 

If you need any proof of the innate ab- 
surdity of this monograph, you have only to 
follow its argument to a logical conclusion. 
You will find therein the preposterous 
claims : — 

That the “distinct limit” of length, in a 
poem, is about 100 lines; that the fone of 


Beauty’s highest manifestation is sadness ; 
that the death of a beautiful woman is the 
most poetic topic in the world. 

Stated in Poe’s convincing way, the ab- 
surdity of these claims is not so apparent 
until we ask ourselves whither they lead us. 
We then find—that the finest poem in the 
world must have a length of 100 lines, must 
be melancholy in tone, and must deal with 
the death of a beautiful woman and the de- 
spair of her lover. 

Thank God, life and art are not quite so 
restricted as that! All great poems make us 
believe in their supremity of theme and 
treatment — while we are reading them, — 
but the resources of a universe can in no 
wise be exhausted in a hundred lines of 
poetry. 

We find, then, that Poe practically affirms 
that “The Raven” has all the elements of 
supreme greatness, and is therefore one of 
the first metrical compositions in the world’s 
literature. And we must conclude, if we ac- 
cept his exposé seriously, that any man of 
ingenuity, who will take his principles as 
stated in this article and apply them to the 
construction of verses, may turn out master- 
pieces of poetry. We might, some of us, 
accept his first suggestion, but both layman 
and adept must emphatically reject his 
second. 

I know that different individuals present 
infinite diversities of temperament and 
method, both in life and in art, but, knowing 
this, and giving the fact its full value, I am 
prepared to swear that Inspiration, and not 
Argument, was the mother of “ The Raven.” 
Argument was simply the midwife assisting 
at its birth. A. P. 


BripGeport, Conn. 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Edwin Burrage Child, the author of 
“Uncle Ira’s Sugar Season,” in Appleton’s 
Booklovers Magazine for April, is an artist 
rather than a writer, having published only 
one other-article, “ The Marble Mountains,” 
illustrated by himself, which appeared in 
Scribner’s for May, 1905. Mr. Child was 
born in Gouverneur, N. Y., and was gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in 1890. He 
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studied art at the Art Students’ League in 
1891, became a pupil of John La Farge, and 
was afterward for a number of years Mr. La 
Farge’s assistant in stained glass work and 
mural painting. Mr. Child has been promi- 
nent as an illustrator for the leading maga- 
zines, chiefly for Scribner’s. He paints land- 
scapes, portraits, and figures, is a regular 
exhibitor in the leading annual exhibitions 
in New York and other cities, and was rep- 
resented both as painter and illustrator in 
the expositions at St. Louis and at Portland. 
He lives and has his studio in Flushing, 
N. Y., where he has achieved some distinc- 
tion as the director of a large and successful 
chorus choir. Mr. Child is a member of the 
Architectural League of New York, the 
Salmagundi and Illustrators’ Club, and the 
University Glee Club, and for ten years he 
was librarian of the Players’ Club. 


Grace MacGowan Cooke, author of 
“ Machinations of Ocoee Gallantine” in the 
Century for April, “ Lady Betty’s Lament” 
in Ainslee’s for April, and “ The West Wind 
and the Bear” in St. Nicholas for April, is 
a successful novelist, writing altogether in 
collaboration with her sister, Miss Alice 
MacGowan. “The Grapple,” dealing with 
the coal strikes and the Mine Workers’ 
Union, is their latest book, and they have 
also written “ The Last Word,” “ Return,” 
and “ Huldah,” all published by L. C. Page 
& Co., of Boston. “The West Wind and 
the Bear” is one of a series of Plantation 
Animal Stories which St. Nicholas is run- 
ning. Lippincott’s will shortly publish a 
novel by Mrs. Cooke, entitled “ Love Among 
Thieves.” Mrs. Cooke dictates all her work, 
making use of the services of a private sec- 
retary, and getting thus, she thinks, the 
vitality inherent in the spoken word, which 
much after-revision does not impair. At 
present Mrs. Cooke and Miss MacGowan are 
planning a year in Japan, with the intention 
of moving slowly eastward and returning to 
the United States by the way of the Atlantic, 
should they come back to make a home here. 


Ruth Edwards, whose “ Motherkins : The 
Story of a Wild Animal,” was printed in 
Good Housekeeping for May, is a native of 


New England, but is engaged most of the 
year in supervising the physical training in 
the public school system of one of the larg- 
est cities in New York state. During the 
past two years she has had stories in the 
Red Book, Short Stories, the Criterion, and 
Good Housekeeping, in addition to a num- 
ber of stories published under the T. C. Mc- 
Clure copyright. She has also had various 
children’s stories, art criticisms, and essays 
published in the Perry Magazine, Our 
Animal Friends, and Shop Talk. 


Louise Forsslund, whose paper on 
“Woman's Influence in House Decoration” 
is printed in Good Housekeeping for May, 
lives at Sayville, Long Island, where she was 
born less than thirty years ago. Her father 
is a native of Sweden, who came to this 
country nearly sixty years ago, and, after 
some years’ prospecting in the Californian 
gold fields, settled down in Sayville. Miss 


Forsslund had the usual public school educa- 
tion afforded by the local schools, after which 


she spent a year and a half at the Packer 
Institute, Brooklyn, and later on studied at 
home with a private tutor. When she began 
writing, she wisely chose the subjects with 
which she is most familiar. There is no 
quainter character than the native Long- 
Islander and the Bayman of the Great South 
Bay, and Miss Forsslund, knowing the island 
and its people intimately, has laid the scene 
of all her stories and novels there. Her first 
novel, “ The Story of Sarah,” was published 
five years ago, and was followed by “The 
Ship of Dreams.” Two years ago she had 
a series of “ Dutchtown Stories,” which ran 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the same 
magazine published one of her stories, 
“Winter Love,” in its January issue of this 
year. Tom Watson’s Magazine had one of 
her stories in its April number, and the June 
number will have another one. Miss Forss- 
lund’s specialty is in depicting the characters 
of elderly people, but she also writes of chil- 
dren, although she agrees with the editors 
of two well-known magazines, who in con- 
versation recently agreed that children’s 
stories have been over-done, and that it is 
high time for some one to prove that old 
hearts may still be young hearts, not dead to 
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tenderness, nor love, nor even to romantic 
nonsense now and then. 


Madge C. Jenison, whose story, “A Sac- 
rament of the Night,” was published in Har- 
per’s Magazine for April, has always lived 
in Chicago. She received her education at 
Wells College and at the Chicago University. 
The story in the April Harper’s is the first 
of a series of settlement stories which she is 
writing. Miss Jenison says that the neigh- 
borhoods about the settlements have often 
been written up, but that, so far as she 
knows, no one has ever attempted the life of 
the residents as she is now doing. 


Edith Huntington Mason, whose story, 
“The Real Agatha,’ was printed in the 
ladies’ Home Journal for April, is the 
daughter of the late Edward G. Mason, of 
Chicago, who wrote the “Chapters from 
Illinois History,” which H. S. Stone & Co. 
published a few years ago. Miss Mason has 
been “writing things” ever since she was 
old enough to hold a pen, and for the three 
years which she spent at St. Margaret’s 
Episcopal School, in Waterbury, Conn., she 
edited a sixteen-page magazine consisting of 
stories and poems. Four years ago, when 
she left school, she sold a playlet, entitled 
“The Unwilling Burglar,’ which she wrote 
in @onjunction with some one else, to the 
A. S. Church Dramatic Publishing Company, 
of Chicago, and the same year she had a 
short story accepted by one of the lesser 
magazines. Afterward she withdrew this 
story, hoping to place it elsewhere, but failed 
to do so. Miss Mason is fond of writing 
short stories and verse, but she would rather 
write plays than anything else. For the last 
two years she has been taking courses in 
English at the University of Chicago. 


Elizabeth Robbins, whose story, “ The Cas- 
wells’ Easter,” was printed in the Ladies’ 
World for April, died last December, so that 
this story is probably the last from her pen 
that will ever appear. Miss Robbins was 
born in Abington, Mass., and always lived 
there. Her first published article, a descrip- 
tion of a home-made butter-worker, appeared 
in the American Agriculturist in 1883. She 
had been a contributor to the Ladies’ World 


for fifteen years, and had also had stories 
published in the New England Magazine, 
Peterson’s Magazine, the Housekeeper’s 
Weekly, the Household, the Home, Munsey’s 
Magazine, the Woman’s Home Companion, 
the New York Observer, the Rural New- 
Yorker, Farm and Fireside, the Ohio 
Farmer, and the Springfield Republican. In 
addition to her stories, many short articles, 
domestic and agricultural, were published in 
various farm and other papers. Her stories 
for children, and young people, however, 
found readiest acceptance, having appeared 
in the Independent, the Outlook, Zion’s 
Herald, the Examiner, the Presbyterian Mes- 
senger, the Interior, the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner, the Advance, Our Young People, the 
Young People’s Weekly, Forward, the Well- 
spring, Every Other Sunday, the Mayflower, 
the Child’s Hour, the American Boy, Our 
Animal Friends, the National Stockman and 
Farmer, and the Prairie Farmer. At first 
Miss Robbins signed her work “L. Rob- 
bins,” her baptismal name being a diminutive 
of Elizabeth, but she finally adopted the 
longer name and afterward always used it as 
her signature. 


o> 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Harris. — Joel Chandler Harris writes when 
inspiration seizes him, and only then. He 
will not be hurried or held to any fixed time 
or place for work. Every room in his house 
has a desk, with pen, ink, and paper ready, 
so that if a happy thought or a new conceit 
pops up in the story-teller’s brain, it can be 
jotted down at once. 


Pemberton. — Max Pemberton has, we learn 
from London, resigned the editorship of Cas- 
sell’s Magazine, after holding that position 
nearly ten years, during which he secured for 
it a high place in the English periodical 
press. Mr. Pemberton now expects to have 
more leisure for serious work and the telling 
of stirring tales of adventure. Some twenty 
years ago Max Pemberton was one of the 
band of young journalists who helped Alfred 
Harmsworth to make Answers a success. 
One day Mr. Harmsworth’ sent back to 
“Max” all the articles he had written that 
week. “I like your work as much as ever,” 
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he wrote. “I should like to print every line, 


but the paper is doing badly, and I fear I 
should not be able to pay you for your work. 
Perhaps you can use it elsewhere.” Mr. 
Pemberton sent the articles again to the 
paper, telling his friend that he was ready 
to take the risk, and Answers turned the cor- 
ner and became a success, the foundation of 
many more successes for all concerned. — 
Boston Transcript. 

Reid.— The heroic manner in which Sir 
Wemyss Reid received his sentence of death 
and then worked on quietly until the end, so 
guarding his secret that no one but his inti- 
mate friends knew it, is one of the most in- 
spiring things in his “ Memoirs.” According 
to his brother’s account in his introduction 


to the book, when the specialist told Sir. 


Wemyss that he had only a short time to 
live, “I have clearly to put my house in 
order,” he wrote, “and to await as calmly 
as possible for what may happen.” He added 
that he wanted nobody to worry about him, 
and that if his work was to come to an end, 
“it will at least have been a full day’s 
work.” He set himself in particular to finish 
his autobiography, and fought against his ill- 
ness apparently as happy in spirit, as strenu- 
ous in work, and as thoughtful for others as 
he had always been. Only the day before he 
was taken with the final and fatal attack, he 
was at work, as usual, on his article for the 
Nineteenth Century, and death found him 
literally in harness and writing to the end. 
It was a quiet example of high courage and 
fortitude in the workaday world which is 
uplifting to remember. — New York Sun. 


Turgenieff. — Henry James’s preface to 
Isabel F. Hapgood’s translation of Tur- 
genieff’s novels explains the Russian author’s 
manner of work in Turgenieff’s own words. 
Mr. James had the privilege of knowing Tur- 
genieff in his later Parisian days and of en- 
joying the wonderful talk which was the de- 
light of a certain small society. To begin 
with, Turgenieff knew his people long before 
he began to write about them. “ They stood 
before him definite, vivid,” and the first thing 
he did was to write out a sketch of their 
whole lives. Then, with the background and 
scenery that belonged to them, they walked 
before Turgenieff’s curtain and acted there 








for a short time, according to their nature. 
“The thing consists of the motions of a 
group of selected creatures which are not the 
result of a preconceived action, but a conse- 
quence of the qualities of the actors.” — New 
York Sun. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Art of Being Interesting. — “ If I can tell 
the whole story of my novel in five minutes 
at a dinner table,” says F. Hopkinson Smith, 
“and secure the undivided attention of my 
listeners, I know that it is good. If I fail to 
do this, my work will be in vain.” This is 
in line with what we have always maintained 
with reference not only to fiction, but to 
practically every form of literature —that a 
writer must interest his reader or he is lost. 
We are always hearing a great deal about 
“art” in literature. Too often it means 
preciosity, the torturing of style, and self- 
consciousness generally. Without the art of 
being interesting, your literary artist may 
work his fingers to the bone, and still his 
efforts will be of no avail.—New York 
Tribune. 

The Remuneration of Authors.— There is 
no special rate of payment for literary arti- 
Magazine editors and book publishers 
have a sliding scale. The unknown author 
may be paid at the rate of a half-cent for 
each word, or he may get as high as two 
cents a word. If he is tolerably well known, 
he may be paid at the rate of five cents a 
word, while if his work is popular he can 
demand and get ten cents for every word 
he writes. If he is very popular, like Mr. 
Barrie, Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, 
Conan Doyle, he can demand a much higher 
rate of remuneration. Conan Doyle, it is 
understood, was paid ninety cents a word for 
his last series of Sherlock Holmes stories. 
Rudyard Kipling has received ten dollars a 
word for certain poems, and some of his 
stories have rewarded him at the rate of 
sixty cents a word. Hall Caine has received 
seventy-five cents a word, and Marie Corelli 
eighty cents a word.— Rochester Post Ex- 
press. 

“Good Endings.”— F. A. Steel, in the 
London Saturday Review, had the curiosity 


cles. 
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to look at the “ endings ” 
Here they are : — : 

The first ends with these words: “She 
flung her arms about his neck. ‘Oh, how I 
love you !’ she cried.” 

The second finishes thus, briefly, baldly : 
“* Kiss me,’ she said, and their lips met.” 

Number three, while varying the tempo, 
harps upon the same string: 
kiss me if you like,’ she said.” 

Number four returns incontinently, and 
almost without change, to number one: 
“Her arms were round him in an instant. 
‘Oh, Benedict !’ she murmured, ‘how much 
I love you.’ ” 

The fifth, in which the man speaks, is 
naturally a trifle more ambiguous and deli- 
cate in treating of the same subject: “ And 
so at last, my dear and only love, the bride 
has come home.” 

Number six ends the series by a dual or 
stereoscopic view of the same interesting 
theme : “ With their arms around each other, 
and their lips meeting, they felt,” etc., etc. 


of six new novels. 


“* You may 


Good Advice to Authors.— Don’t quit your 
job in order to write, unless there is none de- 
pendent upon you. Fiction pays best of all, 
and when it is of a fair quality is more easily 
sold. A good joke will sell quicker than a 
good poem, and, measured in sweat and 
blood, will. bring better remuneration. 
Avoid the unhappy énding —the harsh, the 
brutal, the tragic, the horrible —if you care 
to see in print the things you write. Humor 
is the hardest to write, easiest to sell, and 
best rewarded. There are only a few who 
are able to do it. If you are able, do it by 
all means. You will find it a Klondike and 
a Rand rolled into one. Look at Mark 
Twain! Study the tracks of the writers who 
have arrived. They have mastered the tools 
with which you are .cutting your fingers. 
They are doing things, and their work bears 
the internal evidence of how it is done. 
Don’t wait for some good Samaritan to tell 
you, but dig it out for yourself. See that 
your pores are open and your digestion is 
good. That is, J am confident, the most im- 
portant rule of all. Keep a_ notebook. 
Travel with it, eat with it, sleep with it. 
Slap into it every stray thought that flutters 








up into your brain. 
perishable than gray matter, and lead pencil 


Cheap paper is less 


markings endure longer than memory. And 
work ! — Jack London, in London Opinion. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Style.— Of style, in the 
ordinary use of the word, Lincoln may be 
said to have had little. He certainly did not 
strive for an artistic method of expression 
through such imitation of the masters, for in- 
stance, as Robert Louis Stevenson’s. There 
was nothing ambitiously elaborate or self- 
consciously simple in Lincoln’s way of writ- 


ing. He had not the scholar’s range of 
words. He was not always grammatically 
accurate. He would doubtless have been 


very much surprised if any one had told him 
that he had a “style” at all. And yet, be- 
cause he was determined to be understood, 
because he was honest, because he had a 
warm heart and a true, because he had read 
good books eagerly and not coldly, and be- 
cause there was in him a native good taste, 
as well as a strain of imagination, he achieved 
a singularly clear and forcible style, which 
took color from his own noble character, and 
became a thing individual and distinguished. 
—R. W. Gilder. 

How Poe’s “ Bells” Was Written.-—- Poe had 
lost his wife, Virginia Clemm, on January 30, 
1847. Thereafter he was as one distraught. 

* Deprived of the companionship and sym- 
pathy of his child wife,” writes a friendly 
brographer ( W. F. Gill), “ the poet suffered 
what was to him the agony of utter loneli- 
ness. Night after night he would arise from 
his sleepless pillow, and, dressing himself, 
wander to the grave of his lost one, and, 
throwing himself down on the cold ground, 
weep bitterly for hours at a time. He found 
it impossible to sleep without the presence 
of some friend by his bedside. For a long 
time after Virginia’s death he seems to have 
been desperately ill and unnerved. To 
deaden his grief he had recourse to liquor 
and opium, but Dr. Mott warned his friend, 
Mrs. Marie Louise Shew, that the invalid 
had a lesion on one side of the brain which 
would not permit him to use stimulants or 
tonics without grave danger of insanity.” 

Sick as he was, necessity forced him to 
take up his per, and it was during these last 
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years that he wrote his prose poem of 
“Eureka” and lyrics entitled “ Ulalume,” 
“ The Bells,” and “ Annabel Lee.” 

It was Mrs. Marie Louise Shew who 
proved Poe’s greatest friend and benefactor 
in this period of abject misery. She had 
done what she could by personal ministra- 
tions and by raising subscriptions from his 
friends to soothe the last days of the dying 
wife, to secure her decent burial, and to 
rescue Poe from the pecuniary difficulties in 
which the long sickness of his wife had 
plunged him. 

To Mrs. Shew, also, the widowed Poe 
owed the suggestion for “The Bells.” It is 
a strange fact that she had never found time 
to read any of the writings of the poet for 
whom she felt so deep a sympathy and affec- 
tion. 

One day Poe called on her, and said: 
“Marie Louise, I have to write a poem. I 
have no feeling, no sentiment, no inspira- 
tion.” 

His hostess persuaded him to have some 
tea, which she served in the conservatory. 
Through the open windows came the sound 
of church bells. Mrs. Shew said playfully : 
“Here is paper.” But the poet, declining it, 
declared : — 

“T so dislike the sound of bells to-night I 
cannot write. I am exhausted.” 

The lady then took up the pen, and, pre- 
tending to imitate his handwriting, wrote 
“The Bells, by E. A. Poe.” Then in pure 
sportiveness, she added this line : — 


“ The bells, the little silver bells.” 


Poe took the hint and expanded the line 
into a stanza of six lines. Then Mrs. Shew 


suggested for the next stanza : — 


“The heavy iron bells.” 


This Poe expanded into eleven additional 
lines. He next copied out the poem and 
headed it “By Mrs. M. L. Shew,” remark- 
ing that it was her poem, as she had sug- 
gested and composed so much of it. 

Such was the germ of this remarkable 
poem. 

It went through no less than three trans- 
formations, however, before it reached the 
public in the final form published in Sartain’s 


Union Magazine in November, 1849, one 
month after Poe’s death. In a note accom- 
panying the poem in this magazine, Mr. Sar- 
tain gave the following account of its evolu- 
tion :— 

“There is a curious piece of literary his- 
tory connected+with this poem. It illustrates 
the gradual development of an idea in the 
mind of a man of original genius. This poem 
came into our possession about a year since 
[ consequently abovt December, 1848]. It 
then consisted of seventeen lines. About six 
months afterward we received the poem en- 
larged and altered nearly to its present size 
and form, and about three months since the 
author sent another alteration and enlarge- 
ment, in which condition the poem was left 
at the time of his death.” 

The original version, as we have seen, 
contained only seventeen lines, divided into 
two stanzas, as follows :— 


THE BELLS—A SONG. 

IL 

The bells ! Hear the bells ! 

The merry wedding bells, 

The little silver bells ! 

How fairylike a melody there dwells 

From the silver tinkling cells 

Ot the bells. 
II. 

The bells ! Ah, the bells ! 

The heavy iron bells ! 

Hear the tolling of- the bells ! 

Hear the knells ! 

How horrible a monody there floats 

From their throats — 

From their deep-toned throats ! 

How I shudder at the notes 

From the melancholy throats 

Of the bells, bells, bells ! 

Of the bells ! 

Poe’s enemies have charged that he sold 
the poem three times over to different maga- 
zines. The charge is entirely false. Mr. 
Sartain has explained that it was he who 
paid Poe three times for three versions of 
“The Bells,” himself insisting on so doing 
because the poems were substantially dis- 
tinct pieces. 

“Tn the form he first submitted it,” says 
Mr. Sartain in his reminiscences, “ consist- 
ing of seventeen lines of small merit, he re- 
ceived fifteen dollars, but after he had re- 
written and improved it to one hundred and 
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thirteen lines, he was paid thirty dollars 
more.” — New York Herald. 


~~ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








Wxo’s Wo tn America. A biographical dictionary 
of notable living men and women of the United 
States, 1906-1997. Edited by John 'W. Leonard. 2,015 
PP. Cicth, $3.50. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 
1906. 


“'Who’s Who in America” is ‘simply an in- 
valuable work. Its plan is admirable, and 
the execution of it is ideal in every way. 
The publishers spare no pains or expense to 
make the book complete and accurate, and it 
is edited with admirable judgment. The 
present issue, which is the fourth biennial 
edition of the series, contains accurate biog- 
raphies of 16,216 American men and women, 
each of whom has done something to win 
national attention. Admission to the book is 
secured only by real merit, so that there is 
no dead matter in it. Not one sketch in the 
book has been, or could be, paid for. The 
biographies, moreover, -are free from lauda- 
tion, and record only essential facts, closely 
condensed by the use of small type and judi- 
cious abbreviation, so that an astonishing 
amount of information is given, and not a 
particle of space is wasted. The paper used 
in the present edition, thdugh firm and 
opaque, is thin, so that the well-bound volume 
of more than 2,000 pages is only two and one- 
half inches thick. Few books of reference 
contain so much valuable material com- 
pressed into so little space, and the system 
of the publishers is so thorough that the 
accuracy of the innumerable details may be 
depended on with confidence. Altogether 
the book is indispensable to every library, and 
inconceivably useful to writers, especially to 
those who write for newspapers. Its infor- 
mation regarding editors and authors is par- 
ticularly full, and no literary man or woman 
of importance has failed to receive attention. 
A useful feature of the present edition is a 
system of references to biographies published 
in earlier editions but omitted from this one, 
either because the subjects have died, or for 
other reasons. Every biography included 
has been thoroughly revised, usually by the 
subject, and brought down to the date of 
issue. Addresses are given in every case, sO 
that the book is a directory as well as a 
biographical dictionary. In every way the 
work is creditable to its publishers. Every 
literary worker needs a copy. W. H. H. 
Beauty Turoucn Hycrenzt. By Emma E. Walker, 

M. D. 306 pp. Cloth, $1.0. New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Co. 

Dr. Walker believes that every woman may 
have bright eyes, a clear skin, a cool head, a 
steady hand, and possess to the full the charm 
of unbroken health and a calm equipoise, if 


she will but obey a few simple rules, and fol- 
low Nature’s laws with precision and fore- 
thought. In this attractive book, with its 
sub-title, ““Common-Sense Ways to Health 
for Girls,” she treats of sleep, deep breathing, 
bathing, diet, exercise, sports, the conserva- 
tion of force, the prevention of waste, the 
restraint of hysterical emotion, the cultivation 
of cheerfulness, and other practical topics. 
The book is simple and sensible, and every 
girl or woman who reads it with attention 
will get something useful from it. A. F. 


In tur Days oF Scott. By T x . 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: ‘4. oD Ce ee 
Continuing his series of Lives of Great 

Writers, in which he has already treated of 

Chaucer, Shakspere, and Milton, Mr. Jenks 

in the present volume relates the life of Sir 

Walter Scott, his special purpose being to 

tell of the influences and atmosphere of the 

author’s life, and to bring Scott into relation 
with the general events that affected all men 
of his time. The idea is excellent, and Mr. 

Jenks is exceptionally well fitted for such 

work. His book is written in the most en- 

tertaining way, and while it tells in ample 
detail of the life and work of Scott, it gives 

a succession of fascinating pictures of the 

times in which the author lived. The period 

of his life Mr. Jenks aptly describes as a 

borderland that extended from the days of 

the eighteenth to those of the nineteenth 
centuries. “ With him, in imagination, we 
cross from the reign of George III. to that 
of William IV., from the American colonies 
to the presidency of Andrew Jackson. We 
see the last of old methods of life and the 
beginning of the era in which we still live ; 
for during the years of Sir Walter Scott were 
made those discoveries and inventions which, 
developed and applied, have transformed the 
conditions of civilized life. Steam and elec- 
tricity became man’s docile servants in those 
years, and to these agencies primarily is due 
the amazing change that makes our outer 
world different from that into which Scott 
was born.” The story of Scott’s life is as 
interesting as fiction, and Mr. Jenks tells it 
most effectively. Writing of Scott’s financial 
distress, when, at the age of fifty-four, he sud- 
denly found himself confronting liabilities 
amounting to $650,000, and of the wonderful 
capacity he showed for making money, his 
biographer speaks of his selling the manu- 
script of “ Woodstock” for more : than 
$40,000, — “‘a matchless sale,” Scott’s diary 
records, “for less than three months’ work.” 

The “ Life of Napoleon,” finished within two 

years that also saw much other work, brought 

him $90,000, and Scott’s creditors in 1827 

passed a vote of thanks for the indefatigable 

industry that had produced within so brief a 

time nearly $200,000. Earlier in his career 
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“The Lady of the Lake” had brought him 
$20,000. How this could be is explained by 
Mr. Jenks in an interesting paragraph. “It 
was the fashion at this time,” he says, “to 
publish such poems as these of Scott’s in a 
form that is practically never seen at present, 
that is, in quarto size, about four times as 
large a page as is now used for the average 
book. These enormous volumes in large 
print sold at something over ten dollars a 
copy, so it will be seen that when twenty 
thousand copies of ‘The Lady of the Lake’ 
were disposed of in a single year, it is not 
surprising that Scott should have made from 
that one poem as much as twenty thousand 
dollars for himself. That such prices were 
paid by so many buyers seems surprising to 
us, but the public were accustomed to this 
form of publication, whereas to-day an even 
greater poem might readily fail of a wide 
market at such a price. The circle of 
readers, while not proportionately a very 
large one, was made up of people who could 
easily afford to pay the high prices.” 
W. H. H. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience o' readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine meniioned in the tol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents fostage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 


Froupr. Goldwin Smith. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for May. 

Recent SHAKESPEAREAN LITERATURE. William A. 
Neilson. Aflantic (38 c.) for May. 

Tue Critic AND THE Law. Richard W. Child. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Women anv TFrRoor Reapinc. Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson. Woman’s Home Companion (13 c. ) for May. 

ADVENTURES AND PerRIts oF THE News PuHoroc- 
RAPHER. Illustrated. William G.  Fitz-Gerald. 
Woman's Home Companion (13 c.) for May. 

Some Herornes OF SHAKESPERE BY THEIR IMPER- 
SONATORS. Desdemona — Lady Anne — Hermia. 
Illustrated. Florence Rockwell. Delineator (18 c.) 
tor May. 

Tuomas Battey Atpricu. With portraits. Strand 
(13 ¢. ) for May. 

How I Write My Prays. Victorien Sardou. 
Theatre for May. 

“My Best Prece or Licut Verse.” With por- 
traits. W. S. Gilbert, J. Ashby-Sterry, Austin Dob- 
son, Owen Seaman, Adrian Ross, R. C. Lehman, 
Mostyn T. Pigott, Captain John Kendall, A. W. Bus 
ibridge, and Barry Pain. Strand (13 c.) for May. 


Some Famous American Sones. II. —“ Ben Bolt.” 
Illustrated. Gustav Kobbe. Delineator (18 c.) for 
May. 

Taucunitz. Illustrated. Mrs. Herbert Vivian. 
Strand (13 c.) for May. 

Joun Bicetow at Etcuty-gicut. Clifford Smyth. 
Munscy’s (13 ¢.) for May. 

SarrHo. William C. Lawton, Lippincott’s (28 c.) 
for May. 

Orner Persons’ Literary Tastes. Wilbur Larre- 
more. Bookman (28 c.) for May. ‘ 

Neep Journatism Destroy Literature? Lang: 
don Warner. Editor’s Clearing House, Critic ( 28 c. ) 
for May. 

Fiction anpd Rerorm. Elliott Flower. Critic 
(28 c.) for May. 

“Fiona Macreop.” Lilian Rea. Critic (28 c.) for 
May. 

Tennyson’s Annorarions ro “In Memortam.” 
W. J. Rolfe. Critic ( 28 c.) for May. 

A Coxcorp Norse-Boox. IX.—The Women of 
Concord. Mrs. Mary Merrick Brooks and the Anti- 
Slavery Movement. F. B. Sanborn. Critic (28 c.) 
for May. 

Wuat Our Universities Are Doinc ror AMERI- 
can Lireraturr. Edwin Davies Schoonmaker. Arena 
( 28 c.) for May. 

Dr. Biakseck Hitt anp His Epition oF Joun- 
son’s “Lives or THE Poets.” Professor W. P. 
Trent. Forum (53 c.) for April-June. 

Twenty Years Arter. (A Sequel to Celia Thax- 
ter’s Friendship with a Child.) Lllustrated. Mollie 
Lee Clifford. Little Folks (13 ¢.) for April. 

I'ue Poer Crasspe as A Prysician. Reprinted from 
Medicine in Southern California Practitioner (13 c.) for 
May. 

ApeLtaipe Durron Train Watney. Caroline H. 
Dall. Christian Register (13 c.) for April s. 

A Sme_rey Pircrimace. Anna Benneson Mc- 
Mahan. Christian Register (13 c.) for April 26. 

Literary Activiry oF AnprREew Lancs. New York 
Times Saturday Review for April 7. 

Henry Hott As a Novetist. Bliss Carman. New 
York Times Saturday Review for April 7. 

Porticar Works oF Witiiam Brake. New York 
Times Saturday Review for April 21. 

Mrs. Wuarton’s Noverts. New York Times Satur- 
day Review for April 28. 

Poetry. New York Times Saturday Review for 
April 28. 

Humors oF YELLow Journatism. Illustrated. “A 
Reformed Yellow Journalist.” Saturday Evening Post 
(8c. each ) for April 14 and 21. 

TEACHING LireratuRE IN Coxteces. Nation (13 ¢. ) 
for April 12. 

Natwaniet SoutHcate SHarer. Nation (13 ¢.) for 
April 19. 

Tue Fatuer or Cuear Newspapers (Emile de 
Girardin ). Nation (13 ¢c.) for April 26. 

Tue Ernics or Literary Borrowinc. Harper's 
Weekly (13 ¢.) for April 2t. 

Tne BARONESS VON SUTTNER AND THE Noset PRIZE. 
With portrait. Florence Esther Trueblood. Christian 
Endeavor World ( 13 ¢.) for April 26. 
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EarLy AMERICAN INVENTIONS IN PRINTING. 


Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly (13 c.) for April 28. 


a 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





“The Biography of Leo Tolstoy,” written 
by P. Birukoff, will be published before the 
middle of May. It contains the autobio- 
graphical memoirs of Count Tolstoy, and has 
been prepared under his personal supervision 
and with the help of Countess Tolstoy. 

The Macmillan Company has just published 
a “ Life of Walter Pater,” by A. C. Benson. 

Samuel L. Clemens ( “ Mark Twain” ) has 
bought an eighty-five-acre farm for a sum- 
mer home in Redding, Conn. 


Irving Bacheller is building a new house 
at Riverside, Conn., on a high bluff over- 
looking the Sound. This will be his winter 
home ; his summers will be spent as hereto- 
fore on his Adirondack estate. 


The office of the San Francisco Argonaut 
was burned April 18, and all manuscripts in 
the hands of the editor were lost. The 
Argonaut showed its enterprise by issuing 
a four-page number April 21 in San José, 
where the paper will continue to be pub- 
lished for a time. 


Perriton Maxwell, for six years managing . 


editor of the Metropolitan Magazine, has re- 
signed his position to take charge of a new 
illustrated monthly “of national scope and 
character,” which will begin publication in 
May. 

Karl Edwin Harriman has been appointed 
editor of the Red Book, the Chicago maga- 
zine devoted to the publication of short 
fiction. 

Ripley Hitchcock has withdrawn from his 
association with A. S. Barnes & Co. to take 
part in the literary activities of Harper & 
‘ros. 

Richard G. Badger, Boston, has just pub- 
lished the first number of a monthly maga- 
zine entitled Whist. The magazine is edited 
by Harry H. Ward and R. F. Foster. 

The London Magazine will publish an 
American edition, beginning with the Sep- 
tember issue. 








The editors of Suburban Life ( Boston ) 
want photographs cf country-life scenes — 
everyday scenes around the farm, in the gar- 
den, and about the home. Every photo- 
graph accepted will be paid for, 


Four prizes—of $1,000, $500, $300, and 
$150 — are offered for the best essays on cer- 
tain topics relating to commerce and in- 
dustry that may be presented before June 1, 
1907, to Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, of 
the University of Chicago, chairman of the 
prize committee. Competitors for the first 
two prizes must be persons who have re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree from an Ameri- 
can college in 1895 or thereafter ; com- 
petitors for the last two prizes must be, at 
the time the papers are sent in, under- 
graduates of any American college. The 
committee reserves the right to award the 
two prizes of $1,000 and $500 to under- 
graduates, if the merits of the papers demand 
it. Full particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Professor Laughlin. 


The Vick Publishing Company, publisher 
of Vick’s Magazine, has bought a controlling 
interest in the F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany at Dansville, N. Y., publishers of the 
Normal! Instructor, into which the Teachers’ 
World was merged about four years ago, and 
Primary Plans. The company has recently 
erected (a large eight-story building in 
Rochester, and also has a large printing and 
publishing plant in Dansville. The officers 
of the Vick Company are: President and 
manager, Francis C. Owen; and secretary 
and treasurer, Charles E. Gardner. F. A. 
Owen is the president of the F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company. 


Public Opinion will hereafter be published 
by McClure, Phillips, & Co., New York, 
having been purchased by Robert McClure. 
In general style it will resemble McClure’s 
Magazine, and will continue to appear 
weekly. 

Medical Talk for the Home will be com- 
bined with Health, beginning with the June 
number. Health recently absorbed Vim, and 
the new magazine will be a combination of 
the three under the name Health. It will 
be published in New York. 
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Madame and the Home Magazine have 
been taken over by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, and with the May issue will be pub- 
lished under the name of the Home Maga- 
zine. On May 1 the Bobbs-Merrill Company 
will move their New York quarters to No. 
34 Union square, East. The demands of 
their periodicals, the Reader Magazine and 
the Home Magazine, as well as the growth 
of their publishing business, require much 
more room. 


The offices of the Pilgrim Magazine have 
been removed from Battle Creek to Detroit. 
The magazine appears in new form under 
new management. 


The Home Monthly, formerly a household 
magazine published in Boston, is now pub- 
lished in New York, with the sub-title the 
National Poultry Magazine. Kathryn E. 
Kaufel is the editor. 


The publishers of the London journal, 
M. A. P. ( Mainly About People ), have lost 
their suit to prevent Thomas Power O’Con- 
nor, the founder and editor of the paper, 
who expects to leave it on June 8, from issu- 
ing a new paper called T. P.O. They asked 
for an injunction and their application was 
denied. 


A course of journalism will be established 
next year in connection with the English de- 
partment of the University of Michigan. 


Brentano’s announces for early publication 
“Italian Romance Writers,” by Joseph 
Spencer Kennard, which is essentially a 
translation of Dr. Kennard’s “ Romanzi e 
Romanzieri Italiani,” which was published in 
Florence about two years ago, and was im- 
mediately hailed by Italian and French 
critics as the best estimate extant of the 
Italian writers of fiction. 


Of the twenty-nine books which appeared 
in the Bookman’s list of “ best sellers” dur- 
ing the year 1905, thirteen were written by 
men, eleven by women, three were collabora- 
tions in which husband and wife worked to- 
gether, one was the joint product of three 
women working together, and one, “ The 
Breath of the Gods,” was produced by an 
author whose sex and identity are still mat- 
ters of conjecture to the public. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish in a week 
or two the sixth and last volume of that 
monumental work, “The English Dialect 
Dictionary.” This dictionary, which without 
question takes rank among the very best 
productions of English philological scholar- 
ship, is founded on the publications of the 
English Dialect Society and upon a large 
amount of material never before published, 
and aims to embody a complete vocabulary 
of all dialect words still in use, or known to 
have been in use in the last 200 years. 

The Putnams will soon bring. out in this 
country a volume of literary criticism by 
Rey. A. Stopford Brooke, which will contain, 
among other essays, appreciations of 
Matthew Arnold, D. G. Rossetti, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, and William Morris. 

Frank H. Vizetelly has prepared a “Desk- 
Book of Errors in English,” which will be 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

William Patten has edited for P. F. Collier 
& Co. a four-volume collection of master- 
pieces of American short-story writers. 
Sixty-five writers will be represented, each by 
a single story, and old-time writers have been 
drawn upon, as well as more modern ones. 

“Tdle Notes” by “An Idle Reader” is a. 
new department in the Critic. The pseu- 
donym is said to cover the identity of a 
novelist, short story writer, and critic of wide 
reputation. 

Book News for May is a Henry van Dyke 
number. Hamilton Wright Mabie has pre- 
pared an appreciation in personality, Kath- 
erine Hughes Norris recounts a recent inter- 
view with Dr. van Dyke and considers his 
place as a writer, and Louis D. Froelick 
makes a study of “Dr. van Dyke in the 
Classroom.” 

William Root Bliss died at Short Hills, 
N. J., April 9, aged eighty-one. 

Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler died 
at Cambridge, Mass., April 10, aged fifty-five. 

Richard Garnett died in London April 13, 
aged seventy-one. 

Mrs. Nora Hopper Chesson died in Lon- 
don April 17, aged thirty-five. 

George Hermann Ellwanger died in 
Rochester, N. Y., April 23, aged fifty-seven. 





